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I feel that this War Heport presents a well-rounded 
study of the first comprehensive organization for intelligence 
and unorthodox warfare in the history of the United States. I 
only regret that limitations of time prevented a fuller recording 
of OSS operations and experience. 

The importance of OSS lies not only in its role in 
hastening military victory, but also in the development of the 
concept of unorthodox warfare which alone constitutes a major 
contribution. 

Of even farther reaching importance are the lessons 
learned and the contributions made to the future of American 
defense and foreign policy. 

The experience of OSS showed above all how essential 
it is for winning the war and keeping the peace to base national 
policy upon accurate and complete intelligence. Unorthodox war- 
fare is now recognized as a vital part of our defense system. 

WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 

STRATEGIC SERVICES UNIT 



25TH E STREETS, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 



5 September 1947. 



SUBJECT: War Report, Office of Strategic Services. 



TO: 



Director, SSU. 



The project to prepare a War Report of the activities of the Office of Strategic 
Services was assigned to me by SSU Special Order 57. Following Admiral Leahy’s 
memorandum of 26 July 1946, the staff for the History Project was assembled and work 
begun. Mr. Kermit Roosevelt was engaged as chief historian and directed the organiza- 
tion and preparation of the Report. After his departure on 1 May 1947 the final phases 
of editing and preparation were completed by the staff of the History Project. 

The security classification of the Report is subject to determination by Joint Se- 
curity Control. A glossary of certain terms and abbreviations used in the Report has 
been included in Volume I. 

The bulk of the source material for the Report has been assembled in the files of the 
History Project and integrated into the OSS Archives, which, after 1 July 1947, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Central Intelligence Group. 



(Signed) Serge Peter Karlow, 
(Typed) Serge Peter Karlow, 



Executive Officer for History Project. 
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Preface 



This Report of the operations of the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services has been prepared 
at the request of Admiral William D. Leahy 
on the behalf of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Leahy’s memorandum dated 26 
July 1946 observed that there was in exist- 
ence “no comprehensive official war record 
of the operations of the Office of Strategic 
Services in the field of intelligence research 
and coordination, clandestine intelligence 
procurement, counter-espionage, sabotage, 
guerrilla warfare and psychological para- 
military operations”. During the existence 
of OSS preparation of a comprehensive his- 
tory had been begun. To complete it upon 
the scale at which it started would have 
required a large staff and many years, and 
the project was discontinued upon the liqui- 
dation of OSS in October 1945. According- 
ly, it was directed that a small staff be as- 
signed in the Strategic Services Unit to pre- 
pare an official war record within the space 
of approximately six months. 

The terms of this assignment automati- 
cally placed certain limitations upon the 
nature of the Report. It could not be a de- 
tailed account of every project undertaken, 
every operation mounted or every adminis- 
trative change made by OSS. Rather, it 
must present a selection of typical or espe- 
cially significant operations and activities 
through which might be given an accurate 
general picture of the work of the organi- 
zation. 

In making such a selection there was 
danger that, by inclusion of a high percent- 
age of spectacularly successful operations 
and the neglect of many less interesting or 
less successful operations, a false picture 
would be given. We have sought to avoid 
this danger as far as possible by a critical 
commentary which places the operations 
described in the context of the whole, and 



by the selection of a certain number of op- 
erations which indicate the failures made 
by OSS. 

Selection, then, was governed by two prin- 
ciples: (1) that continuing security inter- 
ests be not endangered, and (2) that the 
incident be sufficiently important in itself 
or as an illustration of the nature of OSS 
activities to warrant its inclusion. 

The Director of OSS and certain individ- 
uals who played an important personal 
role in the establishment of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Information (the pred- 
ecessor of OSS), are mentioned by name 
in the first part of the Washington section. 
Otherwise, names have not been used in 
this Report. It is recognized that the in- 
clusion of names would have added a cer- 
tain interest to the text. Other consider- 
ations were felt to outweigh this advan- 
tage. First was the matter of length; it 
would have been difficult to draw the line 
at which anonymity should prevail. Time 
and space would have been occupied which, 
in view of the limitations upon both, did 
not seem justified in an official classified re- 
port. There were also problems of security 
to be considered. Finally, it was felt that 
objectivity in tone would be better attained 
by the elimination of personalities wher- 
ever possible. 

This Report recounts the genesis and de- 
velopment of a new organization perform- 
ing functions which were in many cases 
foieign to American thought and experi- 
ence, even to American instinct. The pur- 
pose of COI-OSS as originally conceived 
was to conduct propaganda, collect and 
analyze intelligence, and, in the event of 
war, wage unorthodox warfare in support 
of the armed forces. Such unorthodox 
warfare would include not only propaganda 
and intelligence but also sabotage, morale 
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and physical subversion, guerrilla activities 
and development and support of under- 
ground and resistance groups. 

War came five months after the new or- 
ganization had been established. This nat- 
urally produced a change of emphasis re- 
sulting from the urgency of military needs. 
The necessarily slow development of deep 
cover penetration which characterizes clas- 
sic peacetime intelligence methods had to 
yield to rapid procurement of intelligence 
of immediate use to the armed forces. In- 
filtration of the enemy homeland by indi- 
vidual saboteurs which might never suc- 
ceed (particularly in view of the haste in 
which they would have had to be planned) 
was obviously less important to theater 
commanders than support of resistance 
groups already operating in areas where 
the Allies were soon to land. 

The coming of war also impressed upon 
responsible officials the need for a counter- 
espionage service to perform a task the na- 
ture and scope of which were new to Amer- 
ican history. 

Propaganda, too, is subject to different 
urgencies once war has begun. Propagan- 
da of ideas, in which truth should be the 
weapon and conversion the objective, must 
make room for “black” propaganda which, 
through judicious mixture of rumor and 
deception with truth as a bait, fosters dis- 
unity and confusion to support military op- 
erations. Half a year after Pearl Harbor 
the original propaganda function of COI 
was removed; the adjustment of the early 
concept of the COI-OSS task to this change 
was a difficult one. 

Even apart from its field operations, OSS 
was a peculiarly complex and many-sided 
organization. The modifications and adap- 
tations which were necessary to meet the 
varying circumstances of war— both in the- 
aters of operation and at the political cen- 
ter where strategy was decided— complicate 
the problem of simplified exposition. 



This Report is presented in three sec- 
tions: Washington, Europe- Africa-Middle 
East, and Far East. 

The Washington section takes up first, 
as a separate unit, the account of COI as 
an executive agency, and of the events lead- 
ing to its dissolution. Thereafter, the es- 
tablishment of OSS and its development 
under the JCS is described. The conflict 
and complications which attended the defi- 
nition of its functions and the general ac- 
ceptance of its status form the main topic 
of this section. The process of definition 
was affected by both external and internal 
factors, resulting in the establishment of 
functional branches and the welding of 
these branches into an effective whole. 

Once the Washington organization had 
become established and accepted, its role 
was largely that of servicing its overseas 
bases and its Washington “customers”. 
These apparently separate tasks were ac- 
tually closely related. OSS could not serv- 
ice such authorities as the White House, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, State, War and 
Navy Departments, unless its outposts had 
strong support from the highest U.S. au- 
thorities in the field — theater commands 
or embassies. Such support in turn de- 
pended to a great extent upon recognition 
in Washington of the value of OSS services. 

The Europe-Africa-Middle East section 
describes large-scale direct intelligence and 
special operations from major bases in the 
military theaters, and indirect penetration 
from smaller bases in neutral countries. 
The bulk of OSS field personnel in the 
Europe-Africa Theaters was employed in 
assisting or working with native resistance 
groups either on intelligence procurement, 
sabotage or supply. 

The most extensive intelligence networks 
were set up in France and Italy. Partisan 
forces in both countries, supplied in large 
measure by OSS, and assisted by OSS per- 
sonnel, inflicted serious losses upon the 
Germans and diverted forces which would 
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otherwise have been used against the Allied 
armies. 

The pressing requirements of theater 
commands for intelligence from areas of im- 
minent military operations and support to 
resistance groups in those areas meant 
that it was not until the Allies approached 
the German borders that direct penetra- 
tion of Germany was undertaken by OSS 
or British services on any appreciable scale. 

The basic reason for the lack of a greater 
number of OSS agents operating in Ger- 
many, was the refusal of the British to per- 
mit American agents in late 1942 and early 
1943 to be sent from England to that area. 
This is understandable. British intelli- 
gence was concerned with the protection of 
the home front. It had perfected its coun- 
ter-espionage organization so that Nazi 
agents had great difficulty in penetrating 
its security. Officials did not wish to risk 
the possible infiltration of agents dropped 
into Germany from England, who, through 
capture or by initial purpose might dis- 
close information to the enemy. 

A few OSS representatives in strategic 
centers conducted indirect penetrations of 
Germany and produced some of the most 
valuable intelligence of the war. 

In many cases the theoretical conception 
of OSS methods of operation was altered 
by the exigencies of the situation and the 
requirements of military strategy. Other 
operations, however, could have served as 
models of the original conception. Out- 
standing examples of intelligence, sabotage 
and guerrilla activities supported the land- 
ings in Normandy and Southern France. 
The exploitation of source “Wood” by OSS/- 
Bern provided a classic example of indirect 
penetration of an enemy country — except 
that it might be rejected as too good to be 
true. 

OSS was often assisted in the develop- 
ment of its own techniques by experienced 
British agencies. This was especially im- 



portant in the field of counter-espionage, 
where OSS was given full information on 
British operations, and access to techniques 
and records built up through years of ob- 
servation and research. 

In the Far East Theaters, OSS found it- 
self operating in areas where American mil- 
itary forces were comparatively small. 
Supply and climate difficulties and the fact 
that Occidentals were so rare in the East 
made undercover operations by Americans 
almost entirely out of the question. The 
result was that in those Theaters guerrilla 
and para-military operations predominated. 
Native forces were recruited, trained and 
led, and OSS detachments found themselves 
on occasion serving as line units. 

In SEAC, under British Command, there 
were initial difficulties in undertaking stra- 
tegic intelligence procurement and subver- 
sion. On the contrary OSS/China was, 
during the last eleven months of the war, 
more completely integrated with the Amer- 
ican Theater Command than any other 
OSS mission had ever been. Consequently, 
it was able to supply a majority of the in- 
telligence received by U.S. forces in China, 
train Chinese guerrilla units, operate intel- 
ligence and sabotage teams behind enemy 
lines, and conduct black propaganda while 
at the same time meeting Washington re- 
quirements for strategic information. 

* * * 

The written sources, reports and adminis- 
trative records upon which this Report has 
been based, are assembled for the most part 
in the History Project Files which are in 
the OSS Archives. Bibliographic notes sup- 
porting individual sections of the Report 
will be found in the same files. In addition 
to the written records consulted, a number 
of former key personnel of OSS were inter- 
viewed in an effort to keep to a minimum 
errors resulting from time and personnel 
limitations. General Donovan was con- 
sulted on all phases of the preparation of 
this Report, and his comments were of in- 
valuable assistance. 
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Under my general supervision, responsi- 
bility for the organization of the Washing- 
ton section was undertaken by Mr. Wayne 
Nelson; for the Europe-Africa-Middle East 
section by Mr. John C. L. Hulley; and for 
the Far East section by Mr. Edmond L. 
Taylor. 

Mr. S. Peter Karlow directed the final 
phases of the Project. As Executive Officer, 
he had assembled the staff and organized 
the collection of basic files and source ma- 
terials. In addition to preparing certain 
drafts for the first two sections, he super- 
vised the final editing of the Far East sec- 
tion and, throughout, attended to the va- 
riety of details necessary to assure adequate 
facilities and liaisons for the work of the 
Project staff. 

Drafts for certain specialized activities 
were prepared by several former members 
of OSS. In particular, Dr. John Waldron 
wrote drafts of the histories of the X-2 
Branch in Washington and Europe-Africa- 
Middle East. Mr. Samuel Halpern pre- 
pared the draft on OSS in China. 

Miss Delia T. Pleasants and Miss Mary 
Louise Olsson assisted Mr. Nelson on the 
Washington section; Miss Maryette A. Coxe 



prepared portions of the Washington and 
Field sections. In addition, Miss Barbara 
Bronson assisted Dr. Waldron on X-2, and 
Major Jane M. Tanner, WAC, and Captain 
Emily L. Shek, WAC, gave assistance on the 
Europe-Africa-Middle East, and the Far 
East, sections respectively. 

Among the former members of OSS who 
served as consultants for varying periods of 
time were: Messrs. Walter Lord, Edward J. 
Michelson, William A. Underwood, Richard 
de Roussy de Sales, Colonel William R. 
Peers, and Lt. Colonel William C. Wilkin- 
son, Jr. 

In addition to his work on the Washing- 
ton section, Mr. Nelson assumed responsi- 
bility for the final checking of editorial de- 
tails. He was assisted in particular by Miss 
Pleasants, Miss Coxe and Miss Mary Louise 
Olsson who spent long hours checking and 
proof-reading the manuscript. Special 
mention should be made of the high caliber 
of clerical work and the devotion to duty of 
Mrs. Gladys J. Lane and Miss Charlene 
Olsson. 

Kermit Roosevelt, 

Chief, History Project 
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Introduction 



The Office of Coordinator of Information 
(COI) was established on 11 July 1941. It 
was announced to the public as an agency 
for the collection and analysis of informa- 
tion and data. Actually, through COI and 
its successor, the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices (OSS), the United States was begin- 
ning its first organized venture into the 
fields of espionage, propaganda, subversion 
and related activities under the aegis of a 
centralized intelligence agency. 

In themselves, these various functions 
were not new. Every war in American his- 
tory has produced divers examples of the 
use of spies, saboteurs and propagandists. 
Every major power, except the United 
States, has used espionage, for example, in 
peace as well as in war, for centuries. The 
significance of COI/OSS was in the concept 
of the relationship between these varied ac- 
tivities and their combined effect as one of 
the most potent weapons in modern war- 
fare. 

This concept evolved from two missions 
performed for President Roosevelt in 1940 
and 1941 by the man who guided COI/OSS 
throughout its existence — William Joseph 
Donovan. 

In July 1940 Secretary of the Navy Knox 
proposed to the President and the Secretary 
of State that someone be sent to England 
to study the situation, with particular ref- 
erence to the work of the German fifth col- 
umn in Europe. He further suggested 
his friend, Donovan, as the man for this 
job. Since Donovan was then in Washing- 
ton, appearing before the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate on behalf of the 
Selective Service Bill, he was immediately 
called to the White House where he con- 
ferred with the President and the Secre- 
taries of State, War and Navy. He was 
asked if he would go to England to study 



the methods and effects of Germany’s fifth 
column activities in Europe. In addition,- 
the President wished him to observe how 
the British were standing up at a time when 
their fortunes were at their lowest ebb and 
they faced Germany alone. Donovan agreed 
to undertake the mission, and other depart- 
ments of the Government asked him to ob- 
tain specific information on various other 
subjects. 

In his varied career Donovan had been 
uniformly successful as college athlete, law- 
yer and public official. As a soldier, he had 
established one of the most distinguished 
records of World War I. He had observed 
the beginnings of Fascist aggression in 
Ethiopia in 1935 and the Axis testing 
ground of Spain in 1936. His wide range of 
knowledge and experience eminently fitted 
him for the broad mission of inquiry and 
appraisal which the President desired. 

Donovan departed for England in mid- 
July 1940. Though he was there for only 
a few weeks, the relationships which he es- 
tablished with British leaders were to be of 
great significance to the future agency. 
There he became convinced that the British 
would hold out; that America must help, 
at least in the matter of supplies; and that 
fifth column activity had become a factor 
of major importance in modern warfare. 
These convictions served to strengthen 
British confidence in him, and he was ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the British or- 
ganizations which dealt with secret intelli- 
gence and the various elements of unortho- 
dox warfare. 

He returned to America on 4 August 1940 
and immediately reported to his friend, 
Secretary Knox. A few days later he re- 
ported to the President. Thereafter, the 
British sent to America in response to Don- 
ovan’s requests a series of reports on vari- 
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ous phases of British experience in the new 
war. 

The results of his investigations on the 
subject of fifth column activities were 
turned over to Edgar A. Mowrer, veteran 
Chicago Daily News correspondent, who 
wrote a series of articles on the subject 
which appeared under the joint signatures 
of Donovan and Mowrer. Secretary Knox 
wrote an introduction for these articles and 
they were disseminated throughout the 
world by the three leading American news 
agencies and widely distributed in pamphlet 
form. It was at the instance of the Presi- 
dent that Donovan’s name was associated 
with these articles. 

In November 1940, President Roosevelt 
called Donovan to Washington once more, 
and asked him if he would undertake a mis- 
sion to make a strategic appreciation from 
an economic, political and military stand- 
point of the Mediterranean area. He ac- 
cepted with alacrity, for one of the concrete 
ideas which had developed in his mind was 
the importance of the Mediterranean in 
World War II.* In August 1940 he had 
stressed particularly the necessity of some 
kind of agreement with the French in order 
to secure American interests in Northwest 
Africa. In discussing the mission, the Pres- 
ident suggested that Donovan find occasion 
en route to see General Weygand and to dis- 
cuss the question. However, Donovan pro- 
posed that it would be better for him to pro- 
ceed to southeastern Europe and the East- 
ern Mediterranean first; he felt that he 



* Donovan felt that many people were prone 
to think of the Mediterranean as an East-West 
channel for shipping. He believed it should be 
thought of primarily as a no-man’s-land between 
Europe and Africa, two great forces, or potential 
forces, facing each other from the North and 
South. Germany controlled, either directly or 
indirectly, most of the northern “battle line” of 
this front on the Continent of Europe. It was 
imperative in Donovan’s view for the British — 
or the British and the Americans — to control the 
southern front along the Mediterranean shore 
of Africa. 



would be in a better position to confer with 
Weygand after such an opportunity to 
study the situation. He therefore suggested 
that Mr. Robert D. Murphy initiate the dis- 
cussions.* 

Donovan departed on 6 December 1940 
for England. During the succeeding three 
and a half months, he visited Gibraltar, 
Malta, Egypt, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Cyprus, Palestine, Iraq, Spain and 
Portugal. On 18 March 1941, he returned 
to the United States. On the following day, 
again accompanied by Secretary Knox, he 
made the first of a series of calls at the 
White House to report to the President. 

He stressed three major points: First, the 
gravity of the shipping problem; second, 
the dangers and opportunities which the 
situation in French Northwest Africa rep- 
resented for the United States; and third, 
the extraordinary importance of psycholog- 
ical and political elements in the war and 
the necessity of making the most of these 
elements in planning and executing nation- 
al policies. 

Both on this mission and his earlier mis- 
sion in 1940, Donovan had studied the man- 
ner in which the Germans were exploiting 
the psychological and political elements. 
They were making the fullest use of threats 
and promises, of subversion and sabotage, 
and of special intelligence. They sowed dis- 
sension, confusion and despair among their 
victims and aggravated any lack of faith 
and hope. 

Yet, Donovan reported, neither America 
nor Britain was fighting this new and im- 
portant type of war on more than the small- 
est scale. Their defenses against political 
and psychological warfare were feeble, and 
even such gestures as were made toward 
carrying the fight to the enemy were piti- 
fully inadequate. Preparation in the field 

* As a result of Donovan’s attempts to stiffen 
resistance in the Balkans, the French, under Ger- 
man pressure, refused to permit him to enter 
French territory and he was therefore unable to 
see General Weygand. 
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of irregular and unorthodox warfare was 
as important as orthodox military prepared- 
ness — Donovan urged upon the President 
the necessity for action. 

There was another situation which had 
impressed itself upon Donovan. On each 
of his two missions he had been asked on 
all sides to secure information. Informa- 
tion was pouring into Washington from 
many sources in that critical period. But 
it was fragmentary, and it was not humanly 
possible for the men who were responsible 
for formulating policy to assimilate the 
growing mass of material. In London he 
had found that there existed a central com- 
mittee where much information was ana- 
lyzed and available. However, the proce- 
dure was cumbersome and ineffective, and 
there was no central depot where all the 
information on a given subject was col- 
lected, analyzed and available in digestible 
form. 

The greatest victim of the situation in 
Washington was the President himself. In 
the summer of 1941 he appointed a com- 
mittee of Cabinet members, consisting of 
Stimson, Knox and Jackson, to consider the 
intelligence problem generally and recom- 
mend a plan of action. The committee con- 
sulted with Donovan and he expounded to 
it his concept of an over-all intelligence 
agency with propaganda and subversive at- 
tributes. The committee’s report to the 
President recommended the establishment 
of such an organization. 

In early June, therefore, the President 
asked Donovan to make specific proposals 
for the implementation of his ideas for psy- 
chological warfare and the development of 
an intelligence program. Donovan pre- 
pared and submitted to the White House 
on 10 June 1941 a paper (Exhibit W-l) en- 
titled “Memorandum of Establishment of 
Service of Strategic Information”. 

In this memorandum Donovan set forth 
the relation of information to strategic 
planning in total warfare. He pointed out 
the inadequacy of the intelligence set-up 



then existing and stated: “It is essential 
that we set up a central enemy intelligence 
organization which would itself collect 
either directly or through existing depart- 
ments of the government, at home and 
abroad, pertinent information.” Such in- 
formation and data should be analyzed and 
interpreted by applying to it the experience 
of “specialized trained research officials in 
the relative scientific fields (including tech- 
nological, economic, financial and psycho- 
logical scholars).” 

“But there is another element in mod- 
ern warfare,” he continued, “and that is 
the psychological attack against the moral 
and spiritual defenses of a nation. In this 
attack the most powerful weapon is radio.” 
In this type of warfare, “perfection can be 
realized only by planning, and planning is 
dependent upon accurate information.” 

The elements of physical subversion 
which had been included in the recommen- 
dations to the Cabinet committee, were not 
specifically set forth. 

The President accepted these proposals 
as a basis for action and directed that an 
appropriate order be drafted. The order, 
however, was not to be specific as to the 
functions proposed for the new agency; 
both the President and Donovan agreed 
that, in the delicate situation then existing, 
it would be preferable to have no precise 
definition appear. On 25 June 1941 an or- 
der was drafted (Exhibit W-2) which would 
establish the agency as the Office of Coor- 
dinator of Strategic Information. This or- 
der was designed to be issued by the Pres- 
ident in his capacity as Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces and its entire tone 
was military in nature. 

The 25 June draft was circulated among 
State, War and Navy Departments at Don- 
ovan s lequest. It met particularly vigor- 
ous opposition from the Army and Navy 
on the ground that the new agency might 
usurp some of their functions. Therefore, 
it was decided to establish COI as a part 
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of the Executive Office of the President.* 
The new order (Exhibit W-3) was not des- 
ignated as either a military or an executive 
order; it referred to Roosevelt's position as 
President, as well as Commander-in-Chief, 
and expressly reserved the duties of his mil- 
itary and naval advisers. It deleted the 
previous reference to the Army in appoint- 
ing Donovan as Coordinator. 

Aside from the general authorization to 
collect and analyze information and data, 
the order of 11 July 1941 merely stated that 
the Coordinator should “carry out, when re- 
quested by the President, such supplemen- 
tary activities as may facilitate the securing 
of information." 

Donovan asked for three guarantees: 
That he should report directly to the Pres- 
ident; that the President's secret funds 
would be made available for some of the 
work of COI; and that all departments of 
the Government be instructed to give him 
such materials as he might need. To all 
of these conditions the President agreed. 

The order of 11 July read as follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States and as Command- 
er in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, it is ordered as follows: 



* A contributing factor to this decision was 
the necessity of securing supplies, office equip- 
ment, etc. As part of the Executive Office, the 
new agency could call upon the facilities of such 
agencies as the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment (OEM). 



1. There is hereby established the position of 
Coordinator of Information, with authority to 
collect and analyze all information and data, 
which may bear upon national security; to cor- 
relate such information and data, and to make 
such information and data available to the Pres- 
ident and to such departments and officials of 
the Government as the President may determine; 
and to carry out, when requested by the Presi- 
dent, such supplementary activities as may fa- 
cilitate the securing of information important for 
national security not now available to the Gov- 
ernment. 

2. The several departments and agencies of the 
government shall make available to the Coordi- 
nator of Information all and any such informa- 
tion and data relating to national security as the 
Coordinator, with the approval of the President, 
may from time to time request. 

3. The Coordinator of Information may ap- 
point such committees, consisting of appropriate 
representatives of the various departments and 
agencies of the Government, as he may deem 
necessary to assist him in the performance of 
his functions. 

4. Nothing in the duties and responsibilities 
of the Coordinator of Information shall in any 
way interfere with or impair the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the regular military and naval 
advisers of the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. 

5. Within the limits of such funds as may be 
allocated to the Coordinator of Information by 
the President, the Coordinator may employ nec- 
essary personnel and make provision for the nec- 
essary supplies, facilities, and services. 

6. William J. Donovan is hereby designated as 
Coordinator of Information. 

(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The White House, 

11 July 1941. 
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Section I 

THE COORDINATOR OF INFORMATION - COI 

(11 July 1941 -13 June 1942) 

A. GENERAL SURVEY 



11 July 1941 -31 January 1942 

The order of 11 July was not a definitive 
charter for COI. Both Donovan and the 
President had agreed that it was “advisable 
to have no directive in writing” for specific 
functions.* Words like “military”, “stra- 
tegic”, “intelligence”, “enemy”, “warfare”, 
“psychological”, “attack”, etc., which had 
figured basically in Donovan’s memoran- 
dum of 10 June, were carefully avoided both 
in the order and in the White House an- 
nouncement which accompanied it. 

On 11 July, therefore, Donovan received 
executive authorization to proceed with the 
implementation of his ideas, subject to the 
approval of the President and the exigencies 
of the general situation. 

In the month which intervened between 
the decision to establish COI in some form 
and the issuance of the final order, Donovan 
had already taken steps toward two specific 
and two general problems. The specific 
problems were the creation of a propaganda 
service and a service to collect and analyze 
intelligence. The general problems which 
he had approached were those of organiza- 
tion and administration. 

In June Donovan had discussed the propa- 
ganda question with Robert E. Sherwood,** 
noted playwright, who had assisted the 

* See p. 30 below. 

** As stated in the Preface, it is necessary to 
mention certain personnel by name only in the 
COI period to clarify certain aspects of the for- 
mation and early development of the agency. 



President in preparing his speeches in the 
election campaign of 1940 and had inde- 
pendent entree to the White House. Sher- 
wood had been associated with Donovan on 
the Fight for Freedom Committee and was 
attracted by his realistic appreciation of the 
world situation and the steps he proposed 
taking. He immediately agreed to take on 
the job of organizing and directing COI 
propaganda functions and, when the 11 
July order was issued, had been engaged 
for a month in considering personnel and 
plans. 

The problem of collection and analysis of 
information and data was one which could 
best utilize the talents of experienced 
scholars. In June Donovan had discussed 
with Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Con- 
gress, the cooperation which might be ex- 
tended by the Library in setting up a re- 
search section. On 29 June MacLeish had 
advised him that the Library stood ready 
to render every possible assistance when 
called upon. 

In June also, Donovan had secured the 
services of Elmo Roper, widely known for 
his public opinion surveys, but perhaps 
better known in the business world as an 
expert on problems of organization and 
management. Donovan wanted him to ad- 
vise with the chiefs of various branches and 
divisions which would be set up in estab- 
lishing their various organizations, begin- 
ning with the propaganda branch. There- 
after he would return to the first branch and 
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successively to the others to check up on 
the manner in which they were function- 
ing. Thus Donovan early sought to assure 
organizational efficiency. 

A third recruit who agreed to come in on 
23 June was Thomas G. Early, Secretary of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. His experience 
indicated familiarity with government pro- 
cedures and Washington personalities 
which would be valuable to a new agency 
seeking to find its way in the mushrooming 
growth of Washington in 1941. As Execu- 
tive Officer of COI (following 11 July) , Early 
was responsible for the administrative func- 
tions of the new agency. 

The first problem of policy was the de- 
limitation of functions between COI and 
other agencies. With only the research and 
analysis function specifically set forth in 
the authorizing order, additional activities 
had to be separately defined by the President. 
Only the few who had been initiated in 
Donovan’s ideas and concepts and his con- 
ferences with the President and the Cabinet 
committee realized the import of the phrase 
“and to carry out, when requested by the 
President, (such) supplementary activities.” 

In the realm of propaganda this was ac- 
complished by letter of 14 July,* wherein 
the President set forth the relative respon- 
sibilities of the Office of Civilian Defense 
(OCD) and COI: 

Under this plan, you (F. H. La Guardia, head of 
OCD) will be responsible for developing and exe- 
cuting the programs necessary to sustain the 
morale of our people within the national bound- 
aries. Colonel Donovan will assume responsi- 
bility in respect to international broadcasts re- 
lating to the achievement of morale objectives 
abroad. 

Thus in the summer of 1941 it was de- 
cided by the President that domestic and 
foreign propaganda should be separate. In 
view of subsequent debate on this question, 
note should be taken of the different con- 
cepts of the course American propaganda 
should follow which perplexed the Foreign 

* See History File W-7, p. 33. 



Information Service (FIS) of COI from its 
inception. “Propaganda” and “psychologi- 
cal warfare” were confused in the minds of 
many; the question of the definition of 
“psychological warfare” became a subject 
of much argument even after the organi- 
zation of OSS. A contributing element to 
the confusion in the use of these two terms 
was the British phrase “political warfare” 
by which was meant both open, or “white”, 
propaganda and subversive, or “black”, 
propaganda. 

Many people believed that American 
propaganda should not be exploited at all 
for subversive purposes, and conceived of it 
purely as a weapon of truth in spreading 
the American doctrine. Sherwood, while he 
thought of propaganda primarily as a posi- 
tive factor and a weapon of conversion, ac- 
knowledged the desirability of also using 
“black” propaganda. However, he was con- 
cerned about the possibility of military 
domination of propaganda and believed that 
control must remain in executive or civilian 
hands. 

Donovan always contended that propa- 
ganda was really a part of “psychological 
warfare”, which he believed consisted of all 
means, physical as well as moral, which 
could be used to break the will of the enemy 
to resist. On the one hand, he saw it as 
conditioning the minds of the people as a 
whole; on the other, he conceived of it as a 
strategic weapon for the exploitation of par- 
ticular objectives, whether political or mili- 
tary. He felt that in the event of the out- 
break of war the military must have the 
power to coordinate the propaganda re- 
sources of the nation, both “black” and 
“white,” with military strategy. 

This difference did not become immedi- 
ately apparent in the period before Pearl 
Harbor. With the United States at peace, 
there was no occasion to use propaganda as 
a weapon of exploitation in support of mili- 
tary strategy. Even in the period immedi- 
ately following 7 December, the full mean- 
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ing of “psychological warfare” was being de- 
fined in terms of action rather than theory. 

Because of the proximity to radio and 
news facilities, Sherwood decided to base 
the operation of FIS in New York. Staffed 
with a group of expert journalists and ra- 
diomen, FIS moved into space at 270 Madi- 
son Avenue on 1 August. A Washington 
office was established shortly thereafter. 

The branch to deal with the collection 
and interpretation of information and data 
was designated Research and Analysis 
(R&A). Within COI a board of Analysts 
was established as the policy body of R&A, 
and, by agreement between Donovan and 
MacLeish, a research group called the Di- 
vision of Special Information (DSI) was set 
up within the Library of Congress. DSI 
was financed by COI and its activities were 
subject to direction and approval by the 
Board of Analysts on which military and 
naval experience would be represented. It 
was, however, administratively responsible 
to the Library. To perform its research 
functions, DSI was organized in regional 
desks staffed by area specialists drawn prin- 
cipally from the fields of history and po- 
litical science. 

Dr. James Phinney Baxter III, himself a 
well-known historian and President of Wil- 
liams College, was appointed Chief of R&A 
on 31 July. Within a few months the key 
personnel of R&A formed an impressive ag- 
gregation of experienced scholars: men of 
outstanding ability in the fields of history, 
political science, psychology, cartography, 
economics and sociology, among others, 
commanding some forty languages and dia- 
lects, had been drawn from more than 
thirty-five universities. By 27 August R&A 
was in operation. 

Administrative problems such as space, 
personnel and financial procedures had to 
be gradually worked out. The first office 
space secured consisted of several rooms in 
the main State Department building. COI 
temporarily began its activities there in 
mid-July, borrowing both furniture and 



clerical help from OEM. By 30 July COI 
obtained the use of some 32 rooms in the 
Apex Building and moved there in early 
August. 

In the first few months COI made no 
affirmative moves toward engaging in un- 
dercover activities. However, a small unit 
was established which was to procure the 
agency’s first raw intelligence. Designated 
the Oral Intelligence Unit (OI) , this activity 
resulted from discussions between Donovan 
and G. Edward Buxton * in early August. 
On 18 August he was directed by Donovan 
to set up a staff in New York for the purpose 
of interviewing recent arrivals from foreign 
areas to secure first-hand information. OI 
began operations in New York on 25 August. 

Functioning with a small staff, skilled 
in languages and interrogation, OI was soon 
producing the first original intelligence se- 
cured by COI. The marked efficiency of 
OI and the excellent reception accorded its 
reports were soon noted. Buxton rapidly 
became one of the chief advisors of Donovan 
on all COI matters. 

Since the great bulk of information with 
which COI would work had to be secured 
from other government agencies, effective 
liaison was essential. On 13 August Dono- 
van wrote to Secretary of the Navy Knox 
requesting the temporary detachment of 
James Roosevelt to COI. By 23 August 
Roosevelt had taken up his duties as Liaison 
Officer and reported that he had already 
made contact with eight important depart- 
ments and that others were in progress. 
The Liaison Office, established as a part of 
the Office of the Coordinator, assumed vari- 
ous other duties, such as keeping in touch 
with and securing intelligence from em- 
bassies and legations; arranging for pass- 

* Buxton, a New England business and news- 
paper executive, had an outstanding record in 
World War I. He became Assistant Coordinator 
in the spring of 1942; with the establishment of 
OSS he became Assistant Director, in which posi- 
tion he remained until July 1945 when he resigned 
because of ill health. 
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ports; maintaining liaison with New York 
branches; organizing a mail and files sec- 
tion; setting up a message center; and de- 
vising and maintaining a system of classify- 
ing and accessioning documents received 
from outside government departments and 
agencies.* * 

It was obvious that a great deal of the 
effectiveness of COI’s actual and contem- 
plated operations would depend on liaison 
with the British. In this respect the ex- 
cellent relations established by Donovan 
on his pre-COI missions were not only of 
assistance in the formative stage of the 
agency but were to be of even greater value 
once England and America were allied in 
a common war effort. William Stephenson, 
British Security Coordinator in America, 
who represented the several English serv- 
ices, was of assistance to Donovan from the 
beginning, particularly in the matter of 
advice on problems of organizing special 
operations and secret intelligence which 
arose in October. He further arranged for 
valuable assistance by the New York office 
of SOE ** in connection with certain FIS 
programs. This official cooperation was 
supplemented by cordial personal relations. 

To represent COI in London and to main- 
tain liaison with the various British services 
there, Donovan secured the services of 
William D. Whitney. Whitney was a for- 
mer Rhodes Scholar and New York lawyer. 
He had seen service as a Major in the Brit- 
ish Army early in the war and was in August 
1941 Executive Assistant to W. A. Harriman, 
Lend-Lease Administrator. Donovan ar- 
ranged with Harriman in August, when the 
latter was in Washington, to secure Whit- 
ney’s services. Whitney agreed to come 
with COI while still in London and immedi- 



* The classification and accessioning duties 
were taken over by R&A some time after the 
establishment of a Central Information Division 
(CID) within that Branch. 

* * Special Operations Executive, the British 
organization engaged in sabotage and subversive 
warfare. 



ately proceeded to make the necessary con- 
tacts to pave the way for Sherwood’s trip 
there in early September, after which he 
was to report to Washington. 

With the FIS Branch and the R&A 
Branch getting under way, there was an- 
other element which was necessary to the 
new agency. This was the matter of effec- 
tive presentation of intelligence secured 
and analyzed. In early September, Dono- 
van and Merian Cooper * discussed a Visual 
Presentation Branch (VP) which would be 
designed to aid the quick and clear pres- 
entation of reports and data through the 
development and utilization of visual tech- 
niques. As a first step, there was formed 
within the Coordinator’s office a Business 
Advisory Panel of expert consultants in rel- 
evant fields of moving pictures and electron- 
ics. These consultants held several meet- 
ings in which exhaustive studies were made 
of possible methods of presentation and 
detailed recommendations of techniques 
were brought forth. In late September VP 
was established as a branch under the direc- 
tion of Atherton Richards,** and the Busi- 
ness Advisory Panel was dissolved shortly 
thereafter, having fulfilled its function of 
developing techniques. VP began plans for 
the construction of a separate building 
(Q-2) for the use of the President, in which 
would be housed a display system capable 
of presenting, with the techniques that had 
been developed, a complete and concise pic- 
ture of world conditions relating to the war. 
The preparation of building plans, blue- 
prints, models, etc., and debate over the ap- 
propriate budget continued into 1942. 

Other divisions of VP were active, how- 
ever. On 13 September 1941 a Field Photo- 
graphic Division (composed of a Naval Re- 



* A former motion picture director then in A-2 
but serving as a part-time Special Assistant to 
Donovan. 

* * A business executive of long experience both 

in the United States and Hawaii, also experi- 
enced in public affairs. He was an early June 
recruit. 
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serve group of well-known Hollywood tech- 
nicians and cameramen) was assigned to 
COI by Secretary Knox pursuant to the re- 
quest of Donovan. This unit had the func- 
tion of producing still and motion pictures 
of strategic areas. VP’s Graphic Section 
was early engaged in the presentation as- 
pects of certain R&A studies. 

COI’s first payroll on 18 August 1941 
listed 13 employees. Many others were 
by that time donating all or part of their 
time — some were in process of transfer from 
other agencies or on vacation. Salary pay- 
ment in some cases was impossible until 
procedure was established whereby the 
Civil Service Commission would provision- 
ally accept COI’s estimated professional rat- 
ings of new employees, and certify the same 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

The whole question of Civil Service clas- 
sification was a troublesome one. COI even 
in those early days was an unusual organiza- 
tion not fitting easily into traditional pat- 
terns. In FIS was gathered a group of well- 
known journalists and radiomen who were 
difficult to classify according to the ordinary 
standards of peacetime Washington. The 
same problem existed with the prominent 
scholars assembled in R&A. These men had 
been attracted to COI by patriotic impulse 
and the interest which was attached to the 
development of new techniques in propa- 
ganda and intelligence. 

Unvouchered funds were no solution to 
this problem. The policy was early estab- 
lished that wherever possible without en- 
dangering security personnel were to be em- 
ployed from vouchered funds on Civil Serv- 
ice payrolls. While representatives of the 
Civil Service Commission and the Bureau 
of the Budget were of great assistance at 
this time, the very nature of the problem 
necessitated considerable negotiation in 
order to secure appropriate classifications. 
The question plagued almost every govern- 
ment agency in some degree, but, as noted, 
it was accentuated in the case of COI. 



One particularly valuable activity of 
Civil Service in this early period, however, 
was the personnel security check, which the 
Commission accelerated to permit COI to 
get under way as promptly as possible. 

In early September COI secured space in 
the Public Health buildings at 25th and E 
Streets, N. W. Only a part of the space 
in these buildings was immediately occu- 
pied, but negotiations proceeded for the 
other buildings— North, South, Central, 
Administration— and plans for the con- 
struction of Temporary Q Building on an 
adjacent site also were expedited. 

COI forwarded to the Bureau of the Budg- 
et on 29 September its first pro forma re- 
quest for funds. For the period up to 30 
June 1942 an amount of $10,560,000 was re- 
quested. FIS was to use 30% of this fig- 
ure; Visual Presentation (including Q-2 
and Field Photographic) 24.9%; R&A (in- 
cluding DSI) 10%. 

At the end of two and a half months COI 
had three principal branches in the initial 
stages of operation and preparing to ex- 
pand; new branches were under discussion. 
Relations with other agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government, under the guid- 
ance of Donovan himself and James Roose- 
velt as Liaison Officer, were not troubled 
at this time. Naturally, COI had not pro- 
gressed far enough in its activities to pro- 
voke vigorous opposition; if there was dis- 
trust of COI’s ultimate intentions, it was 
not openly expressed in the face of White 
House approval. 

The defects in existing intelligence which 
Donovan had pointed out in his 10 June 
memorandum became speedily apparent. 
For example, one of the first jobs requested 
of R&A was a study of possible routes by 
which Lend-Lease material could be deliv- 
ered to Russia. When the results of re- 
search on this subject were presented to the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, the holes in 
the intelligence available anywhere in the 
Government, or from other sources here 
were clearly revealed. Partly as a conse- 
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quence of this incident, and partly from 
their understanding of the President’s de- 
sire that COI undertake secret intelligence 
work, Secretaries Stimson and Knox asked 
Donovan to undertake the procurement of 
information by secret means. Donovan, 
however, felt that it was inappropriate to 
do so until he had the request in writing. 

Both G-2 and ONI were already in the 
secret intelligence field, although handi- 
capped by inadequate appropriations and, 
with the United States at peace, by their 
official and military status. Merely plac- 
ing another entrant in the intelligence field 
without clear-cut authorization in writing 
might have led to unnecessary friction and 
handicapped effectiveness. 

As early as December 1940 the other agen- 
cies engaged in intelligence had realized 
the desirability of centralization. At that 
time, representatives of G-2, ONI, State De- 
partment and FBI had discussed and agreed 
in principle that undercover intelligence 
activities should be coordinated. In view 
of the difficulties which each of these agen- 
cies faced, however, no definite action had 
been taken. COI seemed to provide an an- 
swer to the problem. Being a civilian agen- 
cy and having access to secret funds as a 
part of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, it seemed free of the principal handi- 
caps which had beset G-2 and ONI. 

On 5 September, therefore, G-2 with the 
approval of the Chief of Staff and the Sec- 
retary of War, recommended “that the 
undercover intelligence service is much more 
effective if under one head rather than three, 
and that a civilian agency, such as the Co- 
ordinator of Information, has distinct ad- 
vantages over any military or naval agency 
in the administration of such a service.” 
(Exhibit W-19.) It took somewhat longer 
before the Navy was in agreement. But on 
10 October Donovan was able to advise the 
President that by joint action of G-2 and 
ONI, approved by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, “there was consolidated under the Co- 
ordinator of Information the undercover in- 



telligence of the two services.” (Exhibit 
W-20.) The reasons followed those stated 
in G-2’s original recommendation. 

As part of this memorandum Donovan 
set forth a concrete example which was a 
secret intelligence plan for North Africa. 
From the time of his first mission to Brit- 
ain in 1940 he had grasped the importance 
of the Mediterranean in the strategy of the 
war. Further deliberation had led him to 
recommend an economic accord on French 
North Africa prior to his second mission. 
The busy period of COI organization had 
not abated this interest. In September the 
Mediterranean section of R&A was work- 
ing, at Donovan’s request, on studies of 
North Africa. The example of North Af- 
rica was to prove a basis for authorizing 
COI to engage in subversion and sabotage 
some two months later. More than a year 
later events were to confirm Donovan’s con- 
stant interest in this area by creating the 
first large-scale test of his concept of the 
relation of the various functions of COI/ 
OSS and their combined application in sup- 
port of military operations in modern war- 
fare. 

In mid-October R&A added several divi- 
sions which rounded out its branch organ- 
ization. These were organized along func- 
tional rather than regional lines and dealt 
with economics, geography and psycholo- 
gy. Thus, to the knowledge and experience 
of the area specialists in DSI, were added 
the analyses of specialized experts in rele- 
vant fields. 

In mid-October the first significant con- 
flict with another agency came to a minor 
crisis. The two principals involved were 
CIAA and the FIS branch of COI. But 
the matter was brought to the President’s 
attention by the Bureau of the Budget. 
When the first request for funds was made 
to the Bureau of the Budget early in Octo- 
ber, the Bureau became concerned about 
the proposed expansion of FIS activities, 
particularly as they affected Latin Ameri- 
ca. FIS contended that a coordinated ap- 
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proach to the question of propaganda out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States was essential, and while it had at- 
tempted to work out a plan of cooperation 
with CIAA, there was obviously room for 
confusion. This was particularly true since 
official policy lines in most cases had to 
be deduced from statements of the Presi- 
dent and responsible State Department offi- 
cials. With material being prepared under 
newsroom pressure, there was obviously in- 
sufficient time to clear various items of 
propaganda with the State Department. 
In any case, State Department was not 
staffed to handle such clearance. Both 
CIAA and FIS operated through the tech- 
nical facilities of private broadcasting com- 
panies, whose representatives at times pre- 
ferred to go to other departments or agen- 
cies for definitions of United States policy. 

The method of securing the cooperation 
of the private companies was another sub- 
ject of difference. CIAA preferred subsi- 
dies; FIS, at least in the period prior to 
Pearl Harbor, believed that voluntary co- 
operation prompted by patriotic impulse 
would be adequate. 

These questions were presented by the 
Bureau of the Budget to the President, who 
advised Donovan on 15 October 1941 * that 
he considered the “requirements of our pro- 
gram in the Hemisphere . . . quite differ- 
ent from those of our programs to Europe 
and the Far East,” and stated that the 
former should be “handled exclusively by 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
in cooperation with the Department of 
State.” 

Donovan responded on 21 October,* re- 
iterating his belief that “the short-wave ra- 
dio is an essential weapon in the obtaining 
of information . . .” He enclosed a long 
and well-reasoned memorandum which he 
had received from Sherwood on 20 October 
which set forth the FIS, i.e., COI, position. 

* See History File W-12, p. 63. 



Thus, to the separation of foreign and do- 
mestic propaganda, was added still another 
division — Central and South America. Al- 
though the President decided against COI 
in this particular matter, it did not indicate 
that his desire that Donovan create the ma- 
chinery to carry out psychological warfare 
along the lines proposed in June had abated. 
However, the Bureau of the Budget began 
to scrutinize even more closely COI propos- 
als. The incident was significant of others 
to come. 

The policy of cloaking in vagueness the 
true purposes of COI in the authorizing 
order of 11 July was beginning to boom- 
erang as operations got under way and in- 
evitably COI began to come into real or 
imagined conflict with other departments 
and agencies. Donovan’s memorandum to 
the President of 21 October remarked, 
“while originally we both considered it ad- 
visable to have no directive in writing, it 
now seems necessary to do so to avoid mis- 
understanding with other departments.” 
Donovan added that FIS was excellent cov- 
er for contemplated activities in the fields 
of secret intelligence and subversion. 

In late October COI began to send per- 
sonnel overseas. On 21 October the Presi- 
dent authorized Donovan to dispatch a 
Field Photographic mission to Iceland to 
photograph strategic military bases there. 
On 24 October the President authenticated 
the London COI office in a letter to Church- 
ill (Exhibit W-4) : “In order to facilitate 
the carrying out of the work of the Coordi- 
nator with respect to Europe and the occu- 
pied countries, I have authorized Colonel 
Donovan to send a small staff to London.” 
Whitney had been in Washington for most 
of the month and on 29 October he departed 
for London with two others. Additional 
staff for London were being prepared and 
a mission of some ten personnel arrived in 
London on 8 December. 

In November the Foreign Nationalities 
Branch (FN) was begun to provide an addi- 
tional source of foreign political intelligence 
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through study of the activities and senti- 
ments of foreign nationality groups in the 
United States as they might reflect atti- 
tudes in foreign areas. This service had 
been in part suggested to Donovan by Sum- 
ner Welles. However, as plans progressed, 
opposition developed in certain quarters of 
the State Department on the ground that 
such activities might encroach on the pol- 
icy field. Although the President approved 
the establishment of the Branch on 22 De- 
cember, the Bureau of the Budget withheld 
its approval until the matter was brought 
to the attention of Secretary of State Hull 
who approved the project in January 1942. 

At the time of the consolidation of under- 
cover intelligence in October, Donovan had 
also set a small group to work to study the 
subject of special operations. These were 
to consist of various subversive activities, 
including sabotage, the functions being 
roughly equivalent to those of the British 
SOE. Prior to the outbreak of war, how- 
ever, it was not practicable to bring up the 
matter for formal authorization. 

Another subject which occupied Donovan 
at the time was that of guerrilla units. As 
in the case of FN, which sought to turn 
the possible disadvantages of our large 
groups of foreign origin to our benefit for 
intelligence purposes, Donovan felt that bi- 
lingual guerrilla units could be organized 
to carry out harassing tactics behind enemy 
lines and other operations analogous to 
the British Commandos. Prior to October 
he had brought this matter to the attention 
of the President but had made no formal 
request for authorization. 

On 22 December, however, following Pearl 
Harbor, Donovan recommended to the Pres- 
ident that subversive activities and guer- 
rilla units be considered in strategic plan- 
ning. Here again the example of North 
Africa was cited and the relation between 
these two activities stressed. The President 
directed him to take up the matter with 
Prime Minister Churchill and “find out 



whom we should work with in England 
toward this end.” (Exhibit W-21.) 

With these activities the concept of psy- 
chological warfare was complete. There 
would be intelligence penetration. The 
fruits of the intelligence processed by re- 
search and analysis would be available to 
strategic planning and to the propaganda 
service. Propaganda, as the “arrow of ini- 
tial penetration”, would become the first 
phase in operations. Special operations in 
the form of sabotage, fifth column work and 
other types of subversion would be the next 
phase. Then would come the commando 
raids and the harassing guerrilla tactics 
and uprisings behind the lines. With all 
of these reaching a peak at H-Hour, the 
softening-up process of a target territory 
would be complete. Then would follow ac- 
tual invasion by the armed forces. 

In other nations these functions were 
carried on by separate agencies. Donovan 
sought to unify them and forge a new in- 
strument of war. This was not easy, and 
an organizational problem immediately 
arose. In his planning for North Africa, 
Donovan had been advised by Stephenson 
(if, indeed, he had not learned of the sit- 
uation on his previous missions to England) 
of the intense rivalry between the British 
Secret Intelligence Service (SIS) and Spe- 
cial Operations Executive (SOE). These 
two organizations were under different Cab- 
inet ranks and were subject to constant fric- 
tion of one sort or another. Yet it was nec- 
essary for COI to work together with the 
British in a common war effort. To pre- 
serve the advantages of unified control, and 
at the same time to be in a position to co- 
operate closely and in mutual confidence 
with SIS and SOE, Donovan established two 
separate Branches: Secret Intelligence 

(SA/B) and Special Operations (SA/G).* 

* The symbols indicate the respective chiefs of 
the Branches: SA/B — Special Activities/Bruce; 
SA/G— Special Activities/Goodfellow. 
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